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Horace, Champion of the Country 


Beatus ille qui procul negotiis 
Ut prisca gens mortalium 

Paterna rura bobus exercet suis 
Solutus omni faenore (E’pod. 2.1-4). 


The ille in this second epode of Horace might 
have referred to many men living in the Rome 
of his day, but I think the description and the 
sentiment expressed fitted no one so much as 
Horace himself. This thoroughly human and 
marvelously gifted poet, so full of wit and 
satire, who was equally at home with the sophis- 
ticated statesmen and rugged peasants of Au- 
gustan Rome, has endeared himself throughout 
all ages for his clever satires, for his beautiful 
lyrical odes, and for his great store of common 
sense. But one quality of Horace which per- 
vades these others, and which is strangely over- 
looked by many of his admirers, is his deep and 
abiding love of country life. 

True, Horace does not show his affection for 
nature and for the peace and simple beauty of 
life in the country in the same manner as does 
his friend, Vergil. But to say that he loved it 
any less would be failing to understand the real 
Horace. Vergil has given us what most writers 
call an “idealized” picture of nature in his 
Georgica and in parts of his Eclogi and Aeneis. 
These same writers would call Horace’s ap- 
proach “realistic.” This is oversimplifying the 
case somewhat, I think, but it does help to point 


out the essential difference between the two 


poets. 
Genuine Love of the Countryside 


No one will deny, I think, that Horace was 
sincere in his love for nature and country life. 
Yet, some critics like to think of the very epode 
with which I began this essay as a satire on 
those who love the simplicity of the rustic life. 
Rather, with Boissier, I think that Horace in 
this poem is laughing at those who frigidly 
admired the country—because it was the “thing 
to do.” But there are dozens of striking ex- 
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amples in Horace’s own words which contradict 
any such narrow viewpoint as this far better 
than any words of mine or others. 

It was a Horace who truly appreciated the 
beauties of nature in the springtime who wrote: 


Diffugere nives, redeunt iam gramina campis 
Arboribusque comae; 

Mutat terra vices et decrescentia ripas 
Flumina praetereunt (Carm. 4.7.1-4). 


Alfred Noyes found these lines to be some of the 
most beautiful in the whole range of literature.” 
And he did so, I think, for the same reason that 
we admire so many other magnificent passages 
in literature—because they are beautiful in 
themselves; but far more because they are the 
heart-felt expression of the writer’s deep appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in language that is 
peculiar to him. And when that writer happens 
to be a Vergil or a Horace, this is all the more 
striking. 

To say that Horace loved the country does not 
mean that he had a definite dislike for the city. 
Boissier tells us that “Horace will never pass 
for one of those great iovers of nature whose 
happiness is to lose themselves in her. He was 
too witty, too indifferent, too rational for that.’”? 
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For Horace, he goes on to say, believed that 
men carried their happiness with them, within 
them, and that thus they could be truly happy 
in the city, too. But though he loved both city 
and country, his real nature called for the coun- 
try and its simple ways. For he saw, as did 
Vergil, all the artificialities of life in the city. 
As Showerman says: “It is the Horace of Ve- 
nusia and the Sabines who is the more genuine 
of the two <country or city lover>. The more 
formal poems addressed to Augustus and his 
household sometimes sound the note of affecta- 
tion, but the most exacting critic will hesitate 
to bring a like charge against the odes which 
celebrate the fields and hamlets of Italy.’”* 


Horace obviously loved the country with its 
“life at peace,” and I think we can see, then, 
three basic reasons for his making the joys of 
country life the theme of so many of his odes, 
and giving us in others beautiful vignettes of 
the beauties of nature: first, because he loved 
nature for itself; second, because he saw the 
blessings of the old rustic virtue (as did Vergil, 
also) ; and third, because he saw life in the 
country as the seeding ground for the develop- 
ment of his vital principle of the “golden mean.” 
Horace loved nature for itself (as who of us 
does not?). He loved the watersprings, the 
golden mornings, the warbling birds, the rus- 
tling branches, the “everlasting sound of a talk- 
ing brook.” Yet, as Showerman points out, he 
is not a descriptive poet. And we will look in 
vain for what we would call “nature-poems.” 
Rather, “with a word or phrase only, he flashes 
upon our vision the beautiful, the significant, 
the permanent in the scenery of Italy... 
and it is a real Italy which Horace cuts on his 
cameos—reai landscape, real flowers and fruits, 
real men.’ 


Love of Particular Places 


As has so often been pointed out, Horace’s 
love of nature is shown in the vividness of im- 
pression produced by particular places. Scenes 
like Tibur, Bandusia, Soracte, his own Sabine 
farm—these are the objects of his affections. 


Tibur Argeo positum colono 

Sit meae sedes utinam senectae 

Sit modus lasso maris et viarum 
Militiaeque (Carm. 2.6.5-8). 
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In his justly famous ode to the fountain at 
Bandusia he sings: 
O fons Bandusiae, splendidior vitro 
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Dulci digne mero non sine floribus I 


Cras donaberis haedo, 
Cui frons turgida cornibus 
Primis et venerem et proelia destinat (Carm. 3.13.1-5). | 


Many of Horace’s odes celebrate the beauties 


of spring, but in the following poem he sings of ' 


how “winter without makes us merry within”— , 
a theme on which Latin writers rarely dwelt, 
looking as they did so often only at the rugged- 
ness of the winter scene. But Horace draws us 
a beautiful picture in: 


Vides ut alta stet nive candidum } 
Soracte, nec iam sustineant onus 
Silvae laborantes, geluque } 
Flumina constiterint acuto (Carm. 1.9.1-4). 


. { 
In countless other places Horace gives us 
vignettes of nature’s manifold beauties : 
Quo pinus ingens albaque populus 
Umbram hospitalem consociare amant 
Ramis? quid obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo? (Carm. 2.3.8-12) ! 


In another ode he draws a picture much like 
Vergil’s fourth ecloque: 


Impune tutum per nemus arbutos 
Quaerunt latentes et thyma deviae 
Olentis uxores mariti, 
Nec virides metuunt colubres (Carm. 1.17.5-8). 


; 


Again in his second epode we find echoes of 
Vergil’s Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine ) 


fagi in: 
Libet iacere modo sub antiqua ilice, 
Modo in tenaci gramine. 
Labuntur altis interim ripis aquae 
Queruntur in silvis aves, 


Fontesque lymphis obstrepunt manantibus, 


Somnos quod invitet leves (Epod. 1.17.5-10). 


As I read these last lines I cannot help but recall ’ 


Vergil’s sixth eclogue and Silenus being rudely 


awakened by the two youngsters as he was tak- — 


ing his daily nap—after his usual nocturnal 
drinking bout! 


Countryside and Pristine Virtue 


Horace saw, too, that the pristine Italian 
pietas flowered easily in the fertile soil of life in 
the country, whereas it was choked in its growth 
amid the briars of high living in the city. Hor- 
ace’s father, a freedman-farmer in Venusia, had 
been wise enough to instill in his son from his 
earliest years the love of the old Roman pietas. 
Though Horace did not live so long as Vergil in 
his beloved countryside, yet the elder Horace 
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exercised watchful guidance over his son’s edu- 
cation in the city. This, added to Horace’s own 
balanced view of life, engendered in him that 
genuine appreciation of the need for the virtus 
of former ages. And it was in the country that 
he would seek for this. We see evidence of this 
in one of his epistles: 


Vivere naturae si convenienter oportet 
Ponendaeque domo quaerenda est area primum, 
Novistine locum potiorem rure beato? 

(Epist. 1.10.12-14). 


Notice those last words—rure beato. Thus it 
was always with Horace. He constantly re- 
ferred to his Sabine farm as a reducta vallis. 
And in another one of his odes he sings: 


At fides et ingeni 
Benigna vena est, pauperemque dives 
Me petit; nihil supra 
Deos lacesso nec potentem amicum 
Largiora flagito, 
Satis beatus unicis Sabinis (Carm. 2.18.9-14). 


Again we notice—beatus: the “blessed” coun- 
tryside. Thus it was a wise Horace indeed who 
wrote to his friend, Fuscus: 


Tu nidum servas, ego laudo ruris amoeni 
Rivos et musco circumlita se.xa nemusque 
(Epist, 1.10.6-7). 


Finally, Horace saw in country life his 
“golden mean” personified, as it were. For he 
realized that what was needed to put this prin- 
ciple into practice was a good bit of what we 
today call detachment. He was wise enough, 
moreover, to understand that it was far easier 
to acquire this spirit amid the simple existence 
of life in the country than in the midst of the 
city with all its extravagances and vices. He 
begins one of his more famous satires: 


Hoc erat in votis: modus agri non ita magnus, 

Hortus ubi et tecto vicinus iugis aquae fons 

Et paulum silvae super his foret. Auctius atque 

Di melius fecere. Bene est. Nil amplius oro, 

Maia nate, nisi ut propria haec mihi munera faxis 
(Sat. 2.6.1-5). 


It is interesting to note, too, that in many of his 
odes and epodes, Horace is wont to begir. with 
some praise of country life and then philoso- 
phize about it. More often than not, he ends 
with a reminder to his readers that we shall all 
have Death to deal with (thus Carm. 1.4; 2.3, 
6, 16). While some might think the tone somber, 
could not Horace be pointing out an inevitable 
fact, while at the same time suggesting how best 
to prepare for it—in learning to live with mod- 
eration? And as he himself says: novisti locum 
potiorem rure beato? 
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We have presented here a brief sketch of 
Horace’s sincere affection for the beauties of 
nature as he knew them in the Italian country- 
side. We hope that in the process we have made 
clear why, then, Horace spent the happiest 
hours of his life in the country, “the hours of 
inspiration and of fitting the thoughts and 
feelings of those hours to perfect words and 


J. Paul O’Brien, S.J. 
West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Indiana 


NOTES 


1 Gaston Boissier, translated by D. Havelock Fisher, 
The Country of Virgil and Horace (New York 1923) 18. 
2 Horace: a Portrait (1947) 266. I found this book to 
be one of the most delightful that I have read on any 
classical author, and to be especially invaluable in 
appreciating Horace’s love of the country as expressed 
in his writing. 3 Op. cit. (supra, n. 1) 16. 4 Grant 
Showerman, Horace and His Influence (Boston 1922) 
25. 5 Ibid. 26. 6 W. Y. Sellar, The Roman Poets of 
the Augustan Age: Horace and the Elegiac Poets 
(Oxford 1891) 31. 


American Cardinal and Antiquity 


The rather large news coverage given the 
January Roman consistory making four addi- 
tions to the College of Cardinals of the Roman 
Catholic Church was naturally notable in Saint 
Louis, since one of the four is His Eminence 
Joseph Cardinal Ritter, Archbishop of Saint 
Louis. A news story by Martin L. Duggan of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (appearing in 
that publication on January 14, 1961) called 
attention to the fact that, in the customary 
assignment of Roman churches to members of 
the Sacred College, the Church of Sant’ Alfonso, 
the building of which was begun by the Re- 
demptorists in 1855, was to be the church of 
Cardinal Ritter. The site has had an interesting 
history, according to Mr. Duggan’s account. 

Most interesting to classicists, however, is the 
story that on this site once stood the estate of 
Maecenas, patron of Vergil and Horace, and 
that the church “is built on the ground where, 
according to legend, the Latin poet Vergil read 
the first draft of his epic, the Aeneid, to his 
friends.” Classicists will, of course, recall 
Horace’s atras Esquilias (Sat. 2.6.32-33), refer- 
ring to Maecenas’ stately edifice on ground re- 
claimed from an earlier noisome and potter’s 
field sort of area. W.C. K. 
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Problem of Unity: Horace to Bullatius 
(Epist. 1.11) 


It can be safely said that in few of his works 
is Horace known for easy and obvious transition 
of thought. Quid tibi visa Chios (Epist. 1.11), 
no exception to this rule, presents a problem of 
unity which leads to difficulties of interpreta- 
tion. To ask the familiar question, how does the 
poem work as an effective, organic whole? 


“Dear Bullatius ...” (lines 1-6) 


Proper names are always meaningful in 
Horace. As we shall see, in Epistula 1.11 they 
play an important part. The famous cities and 
islands of the East are stock names for pleas- 
ure, wealth, power, and fame, while Lebedos 
(with Gabii, Fidenae, and Ulubrae) is a typical 
nowhere. The name Builatius is the proper 
noun formed from bullatus—‘“quickly passing,” 
as a bulla or “bubble.” 

Concerning tone in the questions of this sec- 
tion: we can easily see from context what sort 
of answer Horace is expecting. After the 
breathless catalogue of names, and considering 
the name Bullatius, maiora minorane fama? can 
have only one answer. Then, as always after 
striking a note of seriousness, Horace is whimsi- 
cal, repeating his question in a joking way, thus 
laying emphasis upon it. He even puns, asking 
whether the vacation spots of Asia sordent 
when compared with a glorified swamp and an 
always muddy river. But the Campus Martius 
and the Tiber mean home to the Roman. In his 
question about Lebedos, at once serious and 
whimsical, Horace seeks the same answer. 


“It’s this way, Horace...” (lines 7-10) 


From his answer (and his name), Bullatius 
has clearly not been satisfied by his travels, not 
having accomplished whatever he had hoped to. 
We shall presently see what this was. Dis- 
gusted, therefore, and disappointed, he wants to 
crawl into a corner and forget the world. Hor- 
ace, who so appreciates the pleasures of friend- 
ship and home (the cup of wine, the fire, the 
conversation), is shaken at this attitude of Bul- 
latius. Though he criticizes the frivolous flitting 
from resort to resort, he sees that Lebedos is no 
solution. Vivere can mean only “to live perma- 
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nently” in Lebedos; spectare must not be ren- 
dered as “to contemplate,” but as “to look on,” 
since a raging sea is not a normal object of 
philosophical contemplation. The name Bulla- 
tius—‘“quickly passing—light-headed?” also dis- 
courages such an interpretation. He has been 
hurt and wants to stand back at a safe distance, 
procul e terra, and watch. 


“You're being quite ridiculous, Bullatius ...” 
(lines 11-19) 


With the two images of lines 11-14, Horace 
introduces a theme of ends and means, or situ- 
ation and solution: an inn on a journey, a public 
oven on a cold day. Included also is the idea 
that it is foolish to want to live, or stay over- 
long, at such places, because of discomfort in 
travel or cold weather. The public ovens, for all 
their warmth, are not where one finds the vita 
fortunata, the real object of Bullatius’ search. 
In the ship image of lines 15-16 (of the three in 
question, the most directly aimed against the 
folly of Lebedos) we see even more forcefully 
that one cannot stop one’s journey because of 
fear or danger. “Rest up,” he implies, “and 
then start anew your search for happiness.” 

But extremes must be avoided, and Horace, 
condemning Lebedos, moves against its oppo- 
sites where Bullatius has been wrongly search- 
ing. Horace carries the theme introduced in 
line 11 into the realm of sickness and cure, thus 
getting to the heart of the matter. Of course, 
he does not mean literally that Rhodes and 
Mytilene are to be absolutely avoided by those 
who have no need of the salubrious air or the 
mineral springs, but suggests that they are not 
the cure for Bullatius’ problem. In lines 18-19, 
brilliant for their wit, taut construction, and 
balance, he cleverly crowns the remedy image. 
This whole section, lines 11-19, is a whimsical, 
typically Horatian, understatement of the prob- 
lem, and the ridiculous proposition of the last 
two lines give emphasis to the foolishness of the 
attitude of his confused friend. 


“I suggest, Bullatius, that...” (lines 20-30) 

Advising Bullatius to come home and cele- 
brate the East from the West, Horace tells him 
to take what Fortune brings, urges him to be 
thankful and enjoy the dulcia. The word dulcia, 
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meaning “sweet-cakes, honey-cakes,” is metony- 
mous for the moderate Horatian pleasures. It 
can mean nothing stronger, since Bullatius has 
been searching for the grosser things and 
through the grosser things all the while, and 
now desires to cast all aside at Lebedos (line 9). 
Bullatius is to come home, not because Horace 
is against travel as such, but because he sees no 
real need for it here; Bullatius must wean him- 
self from his false ideals and learn what vita 
fortunata really is. Then, if he should have to 
travel, it will be with the knowledge of true 
happiness and the ability to transcend the phys- 
ical situation. Bene vivere can be had at Ulu- 
brae, if Bullatius learns to live from day to day 
and keeps a tranquil and even-keeled attitude 
of mind. 
* * * 

Whether we accept the poem literally or sym- 
bolically, the interpretation is not affected. The 
main theme is a variation of the old song, carpe 
diem, tempered by the Horatian aurea medio- 
critas. Inextricably joined with this is the 
theme of means and ends. The organic unities 
of imagery, the journey of life, the symbolism 
of the search, the image of home, of sickness 
and cure (all ultimately one), tighten the poem 
thematically. The name Bullatius, with its im- 
portant significance, colors the entire piece as 
no other name would, as I have tried to show 
in many places. First we are presented with 
two extremes (an obvious problem), then we 
are given a hint of the reason (the search for 
happiness), and finally we are shown the solu- 
tion (the dulcia). I trust that this interpreta- 
tion of the poem solves satisfactorily the prob- 
lems raised by its seemingly loose structure: 
Dear Bullatius, 

You’ve been frustrated in your search for happiness, 
and now you want to give up altogether. But you 
mustn’t. Still, you’ve been looking in the wrong places. 
Come home and learn to live simply and your problem 
will be solved. 

Sincerely, 
Horace 
Victor Estevez, S.J. 
Bellarmine College, 
Plattsburgh, New York 


Nulla enim vitae pars . . . vacare officio pot- 
est, in eoque et colendo sita vitae est honestas 
omnis et neglegendo turpitudo.—Cic. Off. 1. 4. 
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Esperanto in the School Language 
Program 


It will be a lamentable development if the jar 
to our complacency administered by Sputnik 
should lead to undiscriminating imitation of 
European systems of education; it will have 
been an influence for good if it spurs us to 
greater effectiveness in accomplishing our 
proper educational aims, necessarily different 
from those held in totalitarian or class-bound 
countries. 

It is heartening to note in the utterances of 
high officials and educational leaders that new 
recognition is to be given to the importance of 
language as well as of science. The writer be- 
lieves that the potentialities of a valuable new 
tool (if something 70 years old may be called 
new), namely, Esperanto, should be utilized in 
current plans to extend the language program. 


Esperanto Versus Latin in Mass Education 


The study of Latin provided solid benefits for 
the select school population of a past era, and 
still does, of course, for a fraction of the present 
school population. My own experience as a 
teacher of Latin certainly does not lead me to 
advocate its restoration as a required subject 
for all. However, I insist that its retirement 
from that position left a vacuum which has not 
been filled. Valuable functions that Latin per- 
formed have gone by the board for the majority 
of the school population. Who can master Eng- 
lish as thoroughly as the successful student of 
Latin? Who is as well prepared to undertake 
the study of a Romance language? 

The difficulty of Latin precludes its universal 
requirement in a system of mass education. Yet 
the benefits it provides do not stem from its 
difficulty. A language does not need four con- 
jugations and five declensions in order to be 
expressive, precise, or euphonious. 

Esperanto can fill the void which the absence 
of Latin leaves in the education of the average 
pupil, aiding in the mastery of English in the 
same ways as Latin does, laying the same kind 
of foundation for the study of other languages. 
In addition, as a living language in its own 
right, Esperanto has utilities of a modern for- 
eign language not available in Latin. Since it 
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is a constructed language, Esperanto lacks ir- 
regularities and superfluous complexities, and 
can be learned with reasonable effort by the 
average pupil. In spite of its relative simplicity, 
there is no longer any question of its adequacy 
in all fields of language-use from poetry to sci- 
ence, for speaking as well as writing. 

The academic value of Esperanto is not mere 
supposition. There has been research which 
supports the claim. In the 1930’s Helen Eaton 
carried on a research project at Columbia Uni- 
versity under the supervision of Professor 
Thorndike to find whether there was academic 
justification for including a simply constructed 
language in the curriculum. Esperanto was 
used as the basis of a course in General Lan- 
guage. It was found that pupils who took the 
Esperanto course and then entered upon the 
study of a foreign language would overtake and 
surpass other pupils of similar ability who had 
started the study of the foreign language di- 
rectly without Esperanto. 

It is not difficult to explain this result. 
Esperanto furnishes the student with concepts 
of grammar which his English background does 
not provide. The lack of these is a continuing 
hindrance in the study of a foreign language, 
as well as to the thorough mastery of English 
itself. 


Some Advantages of Esperanto 


(1) Esperanto gives the pupil a clear differ- 
entiation of the parts of speech, each major 
part of speech being indicated by a special end- 
ing: -o is the sign of the noun; -a, of the adjec- 
tive; -e, of the adverb; verbs end in -as (Pres- 
ent), -is (Past), -os, (Future), -ws (Condi- 
tional), -w (Imperative), -i (Infinitive). These 
examples include all endings of the verb. Pres- 
ent, past, and future participles, active and 
passive, are available to form the perfect tenses 
and the passive voice. 

(2) Esperanto establishes concepts of case, 
number, subject and object, agreement of ad- 
jective and noun. Nominative Singular: bela 
rozo, beautiful rose. Accusative Singular: belan 
rozon, beautiful rose. Nominative Plural: belaj 
rozoj, beautiful roses. (Esperanto 7 is pro- 
ounced like English “y”.) Accusative Plural: 
belajn rozojn, beautiful roses. 
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These examples include all endings of the 
noun and adjective. 

The vocabulary of Esperanto is about two- 
thirds Romance in origin, and about one-third 
Germanic. Word-building is much used, word- 
roots being combined with each other and with 
prefixes and suffixes, as in German. Spoken 
Esperanto impresses the ear much like Italian. 

A year of Esperanto in the eighth or ninth 
grade would serve better than any possible apti- 
tude test to discover the pupils with special 
capability in language. These could be en- 
couraged to continue with Latin or modern 
foreign languages, and would be more likely to 
respond, having found in their study of Espe- 
ranto that language can be fun as well as chal- 
lenge. With such pupils making up the classes, 
a more rigorous and effective program would be 
feasible in Latin and foreign language. 

Those pupils not continuing in language 
would nevertheless have gained some of the 
benefits which only the study of a second lan- 
guage can give, an experience of which most 
pupils now are completely deprived. 

Where would teachers of Esperanto be 
found? Teachers now certificated for Latin and 
English, or for English and foreign language, 
would find Esperanto as easy as falling off the 
proverbial log. A summer of private study 
or a simple correspondence course would suf- 
fice. An examination for teachers could be pre- 
pared, following the outline of examinations 
already in use for French or German. Since the 
certain benefit for all enrollees in the Esperanto 
course would be its help toward a better mas- 
tery of English, the credit earned should count 
as a credit in English. The course should in- 
clude general language features, and might be 
called “Esperanto General Language.” 

In summary, the interlanguage, Esperanto, is 
capable of performing in the mass school of 
today the functions which Latin performed in 
the select school of yesterday. At the same time 
it provides many of the cultural and practical 
benefits of a modern foreign language. Its 
inclusion in the curriculum would fill a void 
that now exists in the education of most of the 
pupils, and would contribute to a more effective 
program in Latin and foreign language. 


Saint Louis Public Schools George Falgier 
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Pliny the Younger: A Character Sketch 


... A great author, gentlemen, is not one who merely 
has a copia verborum, whether in prose or in verse, and 
can, as it were, turn on at his will any number of splen- 
did phrases and swelling sentences; but he is one who 
has something to say and knows how to say it.1 


No one questions the fact that Pliny the 
Younger is inferior to such giants as Cicero and 
Vergil in literary excellence. Precisely how 
much inferior, however, and why he is so, have 
been the subjects of numerous debates. Where 
is Pliny lacking? His style is certainly a fine 
one—we sometimes feel that it is a bit too 
polished, perhaps, but this is rather a matter 
of taste. My own opinion is that his deficiency 
is due to the first half of Newman’s capsule 
formula for a great writer: he frequently is 
hampered by his subject matter. There are two 
factors to this: the times in which he lived 
would not tolerate the presence of epic subject 
matter, and Pliny’s character was such as to 
render him incapable of genuinely heroic treat- 
ment—even had heroic subject matter been 
available. This is not said to Pliny’s discredit; 
he simply was not of the stature of the great 
Golden Age figures. 

Nevertheless, his character has provided 
ample matter for reflective study by students of 
literature. In fact, an impressive amount of con- 
troversialist ink has been spilled down through 
the ages by men of letters seeking to determine 
just what sort of person Pliny was. Opinions 
have ranged over the full course from highest 
praise to most biting reproach: he is termed a 
great stylist and a great man on one hand, and 
on the other is castigated as a pretentious seeker 
of fame and praise. Dill’s observation is perti- 
nent: 


. .. Pliny is by some treated as a mediocrity; but, like 
our own Horace Walpole, he had the keen sense to see 
that social routine could be made interesting, and that 
the man who had the skill to do so might make himself 
famous. He was genuinely interested in his social en- 
vironment. And intense interest in one’s subject is one 
great secret of literary success. Pliny also had the in- 
stinct that, if a work is to live, it must have a select 
distinction of style, which may be criticized, but which 
cannot be ignored. He had the laudable ambition to put 
his thoughts in a form of artistic grace which may make 
even commonplace attractive.” 


Mackail, on the other hand, has little love for 
him: 

... To pass from Juvenal to the other distinguished 
contemporary of Tacitus, the younger Pliny, is like 


exchanging the steaming atmosphere and gorgeous 
colors of a hot-house for the commonplace trimness 
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of a suburban garden. The nephew and adopted son 
of his celebrated uncle, Pliny had received from his 
earliest years the most elaborate training which ever fell 
to the lot of mediocrity. His uncle’s death left him at 
the age of seventeen already a finished pedant. The 
story which he tells, with obvious self-satisfaction, of 
how he spent the awful night of the eruption of Vesu- 
vius in making extracts from Livy for his commonplace 
book, sets the whole man before us. He became a suc- 
cessful pleader in the courts, and passed through the 
usual public offices up to the consulate. At the age of 
fifty he was imperial legate of Bithynia; the extant 
official correspondence between him and the Emperor 
during this governorship shows him still unchanged; 
upright and conscientious, but irresolute, pedantic, and 
totally unable to think and act for himself in any un- 
usual circumstances. 


For my part, I rather think that an estimate 
of him should steer a middle path between these 
extremes: Pliny certainly had his bad points, 
but he was a good man as well. In the course of 
this essay, I hope to point out some of his de- 
ficiencies and some of his assets, basing my re- 
marks on some eighty of his letters. 


Defects in the Author 

The fault most frequently charged against 
Pliny is vanity—and there is certainly more 
than abundant evidence for this. The very first 
letter in the corpus of his correspondence that 
we have gives him away; he is obviously pleased 
by the prospect of having his letters published 
(1.1). We see the same idea in his quotation 
of Verginius Rufus: Etiam si filiwm haberem, 
tibi mandarem (2.1). His delight in his friends’ 
willingness to listen to him for three days on 
end (5.18), his expectation of the reception 
awaiting him at Tifernum Tiberinum (4.1), his 
pleasure when he had to fight the admiring 
crowds in order to get through to the speaker’s 
stand (4.16): these and many others point to 
the same thing. However, it is good to bear in 
mind that Pliny was certainly not the only man 
of his era to seek his own praise; anyone who 
has read Cicero’s Catilinarian orations is pain- 
fully aware of another great Roman’s pro- 
pensity in this regard. Pliny’s often-expressed 
desire for literary immortality has offended 
some; however, an aim like this is at least un- 
derstandable in a pagan like Pliny. It is pos- 
sible, too, that Pliny could be somewhat of a 
snob: his opinion of the popular amusements of 
the day (9.6) indicates this. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Language, Salient and Solvent 


No one can doubt that language is one of the 
most important of all man’s possessions. Nor, 
again, despite reported signals and ‘“‘conversa- 
tions” among dolphins and other living crea- 
tures less than man, can there be any question 
of the distinctiveness of language as a peculiarly 
human phenomenon. 

Any hesitancy about the magnitude of the 
role of language in human affairs would readily 
disappear in the light of recurrent news reports. 
Under date of November 12, 1960, for example, 
a UPI release from New Delhi developed the 
thesis that language is a main barrier to prog- 
ress in India. It was pointed out that a linguis- 
tic survey in 1956 revealed 179 languages “at 
least” in the subcontinent and 544 dialects. It 
was asserted as well that the Indian constitution 
listed English and Hindi as the two “official 
languages,” while recognizing fourteen others, 
and that the basic monetary unit displayed one 
rupee impressed on it in nine different lan- 
guages and in nine different scripts. 

Actual or pretended devotion to language has 
led to serious and even fanatical outbreaks. In 
July of 1960, following an announcement by the 
Assam state government (Assam is tri-lingual) 
of its intention to adopt Assamese as the official 
state language instead of English, infuriated 
mobs killed some thirty-nine persons and drove 
50,000 others from their homes. Again, in 
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northern India, “Sikh religionists are agitating 
for the formation of a Punjabi-speaking state,” 
while in the south “the fanatic Dravida Nunne- 
tra Kazhagam ... campaigns against intro- 
duction of Hindi, the North’s leading language, 
as the official national language, as well as 
against all things North Indian.” 

This may be set against the potential of even 
greater disaster when we are informed by lin- 
guists that the total languages and major dia- 
lects spoken in the world as a whole reach the 
impressive number of 3,000, quite apart from 
hundreds of “splinter languages” spoken by 
tribesmen in remote world regions. 

Clearly, when human beings are able to com- 
municate with one another through language, 
misunderstandings and difficulties can often be 
eliminated. No one, of course, will claim that 
language is a universal solvent for all the ills 
that beset the human race. Yet every one must 
admit that a lack of intelligent interchange, and 
a kind of provincial and fanatical cleaving to 
one’s own tongue in the face of all other con- 
siderations, are fundamental barriers to the 
peace among men that all so fervently desider- 
ate. Are we, then, to urge upon mankind a con- 
certed dedication to language? To Chinese, per- 
haps, because it is spoken by more people than 
any other tongue? Or to English, because its 
geographical spread is widest of all? Or shall 
we have recourse to Esperanto, Interlingua, or 
one of the other five hundred or so artificial lan- 
guages that have appeared since the seventeenth 
century—perhaps particularly to the recent 
Lincos, which its Dutch inventor claims can be 
understood even by outer space creatures some- 
what like us in mentality and education. 

The seemingly considered answer would be no 
to any one of these, if offered as a panacea. 
Rather, the important thing is for mankind 
generally, in the first place, to come to under- 
stand increasingly the awesome importance of 
language as a medium; and, secondly, for us of 
America to make sure that those in our schools 
come to have substantial and meaningful for- 
eign language experience—not necessarily in 
many tongues but definitely in one. And that 
one can well be the richly endowed and chal- 
lenging tongue of ancient Rome—taught with 
modern needs in mind. —W. C.K. 
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Pro Archia 


A blinded maker with a thousand eyes 
Has seen and sung for us cerulean skies 
Of Grecian Summer, and the sea of steel— 
Black, unyielding, blasted, with no feel 
For life . . . but blue, diaphanous. 


We have no eyes for us. 
O, maybe feel the skin of the world 
Or hear a riveting-gun or hear the furled 
Crash of a cannon round a scream of pain, 
Maybe even smell the land or smell the rain. 
But see? 


Not we. 
Our whole and hopeless human shape is blind— 
No eyes to feed our fleshy brain, our fleshful 

mind. 


To see, I mean, into the heart of things— 
Why marble does not grow, why all life sings— 
The inner active dynamite of youth, 

The liberty of winds, the awful growth 

Of autumn thunder, and the still, 

The lonesome, lovely voice of a sun-stroked 
hill— 

I mean, the soul of things. 


Circle on your wild, your western wings, 
O small birds, round the sun, 
Join us, creatures, thanking for what is done. 
Sing in the heavens to Heaven’s God, all-wise, 
Who gave to blinded man some men with eyes. 
Saint Mary’s College, Bran 
Saint Marys, Kansas 


Pliny the Younger 
(Continued from page 39) 


Pliny was, moreover, a laudator temporis 
acti. His eulogy on Verginius Rufus is highly 
scented with nostalgia for the virtues of the 
“good old days” (2.1) ; the same is true for his 
description of a typical day in the life of Pliny 
the Elder (3.5). We have further evidence, if 
we need it, of this trait in his bemoaning of 
what is happening to the centumviral court 
(2.14), and of the newfangled balloting system 
in the senate (4.25); and perhaps the best in- 
stance of all is in his letter on Regulus: ’AAAa 
ti dcateivouar in ea civitate, in qua iam pridem 
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non minora praemia, immo maiora nequitia et 
improbitas quam pudor et virtus habent? (2.20) 
In defense of Pliny, however, we can attribute 2 
certain amount of this to his love for the res- 
publica Romana and his desire to see it perpetu- 
ated through a return to the old virtues. Not 
that he wished to return to the good old days 
in every respect—he was sufficiently far-sighted 
to see that the old forms of government, for in- 
stance, were never to return, and hence (as 
Hadas points out) makes effort in his pane- 
gyric on Trajan to establish norms of good im- 
perial government. 


. . . <The panegyric> is a most carefully wrought en- 
comium of Trajan’s public acts and personal character, 
but beneath its fulsome flattery is a genuine design to 
sketch a mirror of princes. . . . Modern readers must 
be repelled by the preciosity of the rhetoric and by flat- 
tery which verges on adulation, but if we discount these 
objectionable elements, as we should, as being due to a 
different notion of appropriate style and of court eti- 
quette, we find an intelligently conceived and well stated 
program of imperial administration.5 


The fact remains, however, that gravitas, 
pietas, and their fellows were not far from his 
mind: Plurimum refert, quid esse tribunatum 
putes, inanem umbram et sine honore nomen an 
potestatem sacrosanctam, et quam in ordinem 
cogi ut a nullo ita ne a se quidem deceat (1.23). 
When Trajan became emperor, Pliny felt hope: 
Tua quidem pietas, imperator sanctissime, opta- 
verat, ut quam tardissime succederes patri; sed 
di’ immortales festinaverunt virtutes tuas ad 
gubernacula rei publicae, quam susceperas, ad- 
movere (10.1). 

Another point of criticism is to accuse Pliny 
of aping Cicero in style. The accusation can 
certainly be allowed ; sentences like 


. . . Nihil avdio, quod audisse, nihil dico, quod dixisse 
apud me quemquam sinistris sermoni- 
us carpit, neminem ipse reprehendo, nisi tamen me, 
cum parum commode scribo; nulla spe, nullo timore 
solicitor, nullis rumoribus inquietor; mecum tantum et 
cum libeilis loquor! (4.5) 


and Non tempus loquendi, non tacendi modestia, 
non denique sedendi dignitas custodiebatur 
(3.20) certainly have the genuine Ciceronic ring 
in them. The shorter of these two is comparable 
to Cicero’s machine-gun questioning of Catiline 
in the first part of the first oration against Cati- 
line: Nihilne te nocturnum praesidium Palati, 
nihil urbis vigiliae, nihil timor populi, nihil con- 
cursus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultus- 
que moverunt? For my part, however, I am not 
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at all satisfied that this is a vice in Pliny. He 
took Cicero as a model, it is true; however, his 
writings have a vivacity and a flavor of their 
own, and a sufficient dissimilarity to his chosen 
model. The technique of learning to write by 
imitation of great writers is by no means passé 
even in our own day. Furthermore, Pliny’s 
ability to employ biting irony in rapid-fire fash- 
ion reminds one, in places, not of Cicero but of a 
refined Juvenal or Martial. For instance: Scito 
eum pessime dicere, qui laudabitur maxime 
(2.14), as also the whole of letter 4.2 (on the 
death of Regulus’s son). Although he based it 
on Cicero, Pliny had Pliny’s style, not Cicero’s. 


Redeeming Considerations 


Outweighing these defects, the catalogue of 
Pliny’s virtues is impressive enough, especially 
in view of the times in which he lived. He was, 
for instance, a faithful friend: <Scribe> ‘si 
vales, bene est; ego valeo’: hoc mihi sufficit; est 
enim maximum (1.11). His concern for Sue- 
tonius when the latter wished to buy a farm 
points in the same direction (1.24), as also his 
willingness to undertake a search for an in- 
strutor for Mauricus’ nephews (2.18). More- 
over, Pliny was generous to a fault: 


Esse autem tibi centum milium censum satis in- 
dicat, quod apud nos decurio es, Igitur, ut te non 
decurione solum, verum etiam equite Romano perfru- 
amur, offero tibi ad — equestres ao tre- 
centa milia nummum (1.19). 


He writes to Fabatus that he and Calpurnia 
would be late in arriving because they have to 
attend the dedication of a shrine that he had 
built (4.1); he subscribes a large amount to 
further education in Comum (4.13). Perhaps 
one of his most appealing benefactions is indi- 
cated in letter 6.3: Gratias ago, quod agellum, 
quem nutrici meae donaveram, colendum sus- 
cepisti. Erat, cum donarem, centum milium 
nummum. .. . And, of course, his offer to con- 
tribute to the dowry of Quintilian’s daughter is 
no less indicative. 

Pliny possessed, in some degree, another ad- 
mirable quality, which for lack of a better title I 
shall term humanitas: the ability to treat hu- 
man beings exactly as human beings. His treat- 
ment of his slaves is almost unique in the annals 
of this period; few Roman nobles would have 
even cared if one of their numerous slaves had 
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begun to show signs of serious illness. Pliny, 
however : 


- Nam ante aliquot annos, dum intente instanterque 
pronuntiat, sanguinem reiecit atque ob hoc in Aegyptum 
missus a me post longam peregrinationem confirmatus 
rediit nuper; deinde, dum per continuos dies nimis 
imperat voci, veteris infirmitatis tussicula admonitus 
rursus sanguinem reddidit. Qua ex causa destinavi 
eum mittere in praedia tua, quae Foro Iuli possides. 
Audivi enim te saepe referentem esse ibi et aera salu- 
brem et lac eiusmodi curationibus accommodatissimum. 
Rogo ergo scribas tuis, ut illi villa, ut domus pateat, 
Bia) etiam sumptibus eius, si quid opus erit . 


His indignant remarks about a “friend’s” ban- 
quet, at which several different grades of meat 
and wine were served, indicate the same ten- 
dency (2.6) as also his respecting the wills of 
his slaves (8.16). His intercession for a re- 
pentant freedman (9.21) needs no comment. 

Running through all the letters, there is a 
note of sincerity. It is difficult to pinpoint this, 
since it permeates the whole; nevertheless, the 
impression is distinctly present that here we 
have a man who is genuinely trying to live a 
good life, at least according to the standards he 
knows. This, I think, is what is referred to 
when critics term Pliny a “good pagan.” One 
wonders, it must be admitted, just how many 
obstacles Pliny would have been willing to sur- 
mount in order to keep this good life intact— 
for, good man though he undoubtedly was, Pliny 
often gives the impression of being just a trifle 
spineless in places. Still, the fact remains that 
he did lead the kind of life he did, and accom- 
plished the works that he did. Then, too, he 
could prove himself courageous when the occa- 
sion demanded: ‘‘We may smile—or even jeer— 
at this shyly pompous epistle, but the fact re- 
mains that when Pliny metaphorically slapped 
Baebius Massa’s face for him in public, he was 
deliberately flirting with death.’ 

Pliny loved the country. His anticipation of 
time to be spent at one of his villas was keen 
indeed: 


. Nam lacus piscem, feras silvae, quibus lacus cin- 
gitur, studia altissimus iste recessus adfatim suggerit. 
. . Angor tamen non et mihi licere, quae sic concupisco 
ut aegri vinum, balinea, fontes. Numquamne hos artis- 
simos laqueos, si solvere negatur, abrumpam? (2.8) 


His delight in “Tragedy” and “Comedy,” his 
two villas on Lake Como, causes us to smile 
(9.7) ; in the city, his lament for city life (1.9) 
emphasizes even more strongly his love for the 
quiet and peace of the country. 
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Above all, Pliny looked on himself as a 
scholar. His uncle had taught him (3.5) to use 
his time well; and, although he did not go to the 
extremes of his mentor, he nevertheless wasted 
few enough moments. He is undoubtedly the 
one man in history to attempt to read Livy by 
the light of Vesuvian pyrotechnics (6.20). The 
reader laughs at Pliny’s description of his hunt 
for boars (1.6); but his description of a sum- 
mer day at his Tuscan villa is enough to make 
most students shudder slightly (9.386). His own 
love of studies is reflected in the encouragement 
he afforded contemporary writers (who were, 
often enough, sufficiently mediocre). The be- 
ginning of his letter to Octavius is in point: 


. .. Hominem te patientem vel potius durum ac paene 
crudelem, qui tam insignes libros tam diu teneas! 
Quousque et tibi et nobis invidebis, tibi maxime laude, 
nobis voluptate? Sine per ora hominum ferantur isdem- 
que quibus lingua Romana spatiis pervagentur (2.10). 


The same is true of his note to Silius (3.15), 
and his longer exhortation to Fuscus. 

Nor was such encouragement confined to 
mere words; he himself was always willing to 
attend a recitatio given by anyone who showed 
himself interested in writing. We know from 
other sources that such vrecitationes were 
usually the acme in boredom; hence we can 
appreciate Pliny’s patient interest all the more. 

His love of Calpurnia is particularly note- 
worthy, especially when one considers the age 
in which they lived. The love letters that passed 
between them are fine indications that perhaps 
the ideal of pure family life had not entirely 
perished from the Roman scene. A good illus- 
tration of this: 


. . . Equidem etiam fortem te non sine cura desidera- 
rem; est enim suspensum et anxium de eo, quem arden- 
tissime diligas, interdum nihil scire: nune vero me cum 
absentiae tum infirmitatis tuae ratio incerta et varia 
sollicitudine exterret. Vereor omnia, i:naginor omnia, 
quaeque natura metuentium est, ea maxime mihi, quae 
maxime abominor, fingo. Quo impensius rogo, ut timori 
meo cotidie singulis vel etiam binis epistulis consulas. 
Ero enim securior, dum lego, statimque timebo, cum 
legero (6.4). 

Or again, compressed into a single sentence: 
Tu tamen quam frequentissime scribe, licet hoc 


ita me delectet, ut torqueat (6.7). 

From the terrific descriptive passages in 
letters 6.16 and 6.20 (the eruption of Vesuvius) 
we can infer that Pliny must have had a fine 
imagination. I use this word in the philosophi- 
cal sense, of course; I am not implying that the 
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narrative is falsified. But the minute details in 
these passages suggest a keen observer, plus 
sensory powers capabie of appreciating and re- 
taining vivid images. 


Summary 


This, then, is Pliny: a worldly man, perhaps, 
and one interested more than was reasonable in 
his own kudos and in the immortality of his 
name through his printed work. Perhaps he 
was a trifle shallow in places, and was a bit of a 
snob occasionally. And it is quite true that he 
was a laudator temporis acti. But these defects 
are more than cancelled, in my estimation, by 
his outstanding good qualities: 


. .. If dignity, self-possession, broad-mindedness, con- 
siderateness, courtesy and generosity are qualities that 
constitute a gentleman, then Pliny was one. He knew 
how to insure respect for the high magistracies which he 
held; he could keep his head in court so as to make the 
requisite retort to an unfair opponent; his wide experi- 
ence of life taught him fairness in dealing with others; 
he was considerate to tenants and servants; treated 
superiors and inferiors with politeness, and performed 
notable acts of munificence.? 


As for the reader of Pliny, it is safe to say 
that he will not be harmed by Pliny’s undesir- 
able qualities. It is also safe to say that he will 
be a better man for having come in contact with 
Pliny’s good traits. Martin D. O’Keefe, S.J. 
Saint Louis University High School, 

Saint Louis 
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Letters of Pliny (Chicago 1937) 160, note 87. : 
Wight Duff, A Literary History of Rome in the Silver 
Age (New York 1927) 546. 


Without having any profound original know]l- 
edge of the particular sciences, he <the Elder 
Pliny> had a naturally scientific mind. His 
tendency to give what is merely curious the 
same attention as what is essentially important, 
has incidentally preserved much valuable detail, 
especially as regards the arts; and modern re- 
search often tends to confirm the ancedotes 
which were once condemned as plainly errone- 
ous and even absurd.—J. W. Mackail, Latin 
Literature. 
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Classics and NDEA 


In the Conference Room of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education in Washington, D. C., a meeting 
was held on Wednesday, December 7, 1960, to discuss 
recommendations of the American Classical League and 
the American Philological Association looking toward 
the revision of the National Defense Education Act. 
These recommendations have as their purpose the in- 
clusion of the humanities in general and of the classical 
languages in particular in those sections of the Act 
(Titles III and VI) which are now confined to mathe- 
matics, the sciences, and modern foreign languages. 
Present were the Commissioner of Education himself, 
Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick; Dr. Ralph C. M. Flynt, 
Assistant Commissioner in charge of legislative services 
for the Office of Education; Dr. Chester L. Neudling, 
Specialist for the Humanities, Office of Education; Mr. 
Charles W. Radcliffe, who is Dr. Flynt’s assistant; Dr. 
Gordon B. Turner, Executive Associate of the American 
Council of Learned Societies; Dean John F. Latimer, 
President of the American Classical League; and Dean 
Harry L. Levy, Secretary-Treasurer of the American 

_Philological Association. 

The government officials expressed deep interest in 
the points of view put forth by the ACL and APA 
representatives, and emphasized their willingness to 
consider specific proposals. A letter embodying the re- 
cently adopted joint statement of the two societies, and 
presenting specific suggestions for amending the Act, 
has already been sent to the Commissioner. 

The entire matter will soon be in the hands of the 
two houses of Congress, and it is here that the aid of 
every classicist is needed. Personal contact with your 
own Senators and Representatives, if you have access 
to them, is best. Next best is a personal letter to the 
two Senators from your home state, and to the Repre- 
sentative from your own congressional district. The 
letter should be written, of course, in your own words, 
and should make it quite clear that you are the legis- 
lator’s constituent. Some of the points that we suggest 
you make, either orally or in writing, are these: 

(1) The present Act is heavily overbalanced in favor 
of the sciences and modern languages; if continued in 
its present form, it will result in a lop-sided educational 
program, especially in view of the additional support 
given to the sciences by the National Science Foundation 
and by federal and private industrial research pro- 
grams. What is needed is a redressing of balance by 
strong NDEA support for the humanities. 

(2) Latin and Greek are the prime instruments for 
attaining a first-hand knowledge of some of the most 
important documents in our humanistic tradition. 

(3) The classical languages provide a valuable in- 
troduction to general language study. Latin in partic- 
ular is a sound basis for a full and sensitive understand- 
ing of various modern foreign languages, especially the 
Romance tongues, which are Latin’s direct descendants. 

Local and regional classical associations can help 
by adopting as soon as possible resolutions embodying 
ideas similar to those expressed above, and by sending 
these resolutions to the Senators and Representatives 
of the areas covered by their memberships. Parents’ 
groups and student associations such as the Junior 
Classical League and Eta Sigma Phi can do their part. 
More important, however, than the resolutions of or- 
ganizations are the individual letters from all concerned 
—classicists, parents, and students—which have been 

recommended above. 

When specific legislation has been introduced, the 
representatives of ACL and APA will let the classical 
community know which specific bill or bills they urge 
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them to support, or what amendments they suggest that 
they ask for. 

The fate of classical studies in the United States 
for the next several decades may well be decided by the 
degree to which classicists through the nation support 
the two national societies’ efforts to have the NDEA 
revised to provide properly for humanistic and classical 
education. 

Inquiries concerning the foregoing may be addressed 
to either Dean John F. Latimer, The George Washington 
University, Washington 6, D. C.; or to Dean Harry L. 
Levy, Hunter College in the Bronx, New York 68, N. Y. 

John F. Latimer 
President, American Classical League 
arry L. Levy 
Secretary-Treasurer, American Philological Association 


Note on Seneca’s Epistula 21.2 


Seneca contrasting two ways of life uses the analogy 
of light and its reflection and referring to the latter 
says, haec fulgore extrinsecus veniente perfusa est, 
crassam illi statim umbram faciet quisquis obstiterit, 
as the Budé edition (Préchac, editor) gives it, following 
a correction found in Parisinus 8540. The other manu- 
scripts read percussa est, and this seems preferable. 

Parallels are found in Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura 
2.799-800: 

lumine quin ipso mutatur propterea quod 

recta aut obliqua percussus luce refulget <color>, 
in Ovid’s Metamorphoses 6.63-64: 

qualis ab imbre solet percussis solibus arcus 

inficere ingenti longum curvamine caelum, 
and in Valerius Flaccus’s Argonautica 1.494-496: 

. stant litore matres 

claraque vela oculis percussaque sole secuntur 

scuta virum.... 

There is no question about the reading percussus 
(-a) in these passages where it means “struck by light” 
which is then reflected. This is what Seneca says also, 
and not “flooded by light.” It is hard to stand in the 
path of a flood (of light or of water) so as to obstruct 
1 


Sister Bernard Mary Allen, R.S.M. 
Saint Louis University 


Some Random Shots at 
Our Language Affaizs 


During my career as instructor in French, Spanish, 

and German, I have not attended many professional 
conferences. 
_ It has always seemed to me that there are far more 
important features in our foreign-language strivings 
than the state and regional meetings, and that the 
former are sidestepped in about the same proportion as 
the latter are honored. 

I am thinking in the first place about the need of 
Latin as an initial basis, first for some competence in 
English as a starter and secondly for acquirement of 
some general language perspective; and also of the neg- 
lect of foreign languages (ancient and modern) from 
the English side, as if interest in other languages were 
not implicit in the very definition of an English in- 
structor. I am in addition painfully aware that vast 
numbers are ready to spend their money on the social 
pleasures of “meetings,” while few are willing to spare 
some modest dollars in subscription to the struggling 
professional journals; (Hispania, in desperation appar- 
ently, has gone to the length of not allowing space to 
any but members of the AATSP). 
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Just as — does not make public reference to, 
or promote advocacy of, foreign languages, so does 
foreign-language not insist on an English training that 
could give it a basis for success. Instead, foreign-lan- 
guage devises problematical high-powered direct-method 
processes indiscriminately for all students without ask- 
ing how many of them are literate enough in the mother 
tongue to profit from such experience. 

The whole language effort seems to be shot through, 
not only with appeasement of the unfit, but with a most 
unbecoming and disastrous clannishness. I remember 
how at a certain university’s annual conference some 
years ago, Spanish, French, and the others assembled 
in their isolated quarters, and apparently concerned 
themselves with nothing outside them. It occurred to 
me at the time that it would be more consistent and 
appropriate, such being the “atmospheric” conditions, to 
have only all-French conferences, all Spanish, all Ger- 
man, all classics, and the like, and not to try fruit- 
lessly to mingle them. There were, it is true, certain 
scheduled addresses of a presumably general nature, but 
these did not seem to do anything at all to redeem or 
relieve the clanship situation. Note in this connection 
that you can look into the French Review without find- 
ing a reference to Spanish, into Hispania and see no 
mention of French, and so on around the circle. And 
you can look into all the modern-language journals 
(English included) for months without ever meeting 
the word “Latin.” It has become, so to speak, a col- 
lector’s item. 

Films, Roman banquets, dramatics, cubby-holes, ear- 
phones, tape recorders are likewise obscuring main 
issues. 

Finally, one other little thing. The “structurist” 
missionaries are in our midst, mightily striving to 
abolish the grammar of our fathers, le mot juste, and 
the French Academy, to mention only these. I should 
like to live long enough to see come into being that 
super-giant race of “structure” teachers of language 
which will know it all and can impart all <o everybody. 


A. M. Withers 
Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia 


Two Opportunities: “Cumae” and 
“Roman Roads” 


From Professor Van L. Johnson, Department of 
Classics, Tufts University, Medford 55, Massachusetts, 
comes word of a “Classical Year at Cumae” for under- 
graduates of American colleges and universities, a joint 
project of Tufts and of the Villa Vergiliana. The pro- 
gram offers thirty college credits within the academic 
year from October 1, 1961, to May 12, 1962. The basic 
cost is set at $2,500; applications and deposits of $100 
are due March 1, 1961. Full details are available from 
Professor Johnson. 

From Professor Carolyn E. Bock, Foreign Language 
Department, Montclair State College, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey, there is an announcement of “Roman 
Roads,” a projected tour designed especially for teachers 
of Latin, with its scope “primarily Roman Britain and 
Roman France, with brief incursions into Wales, Scot- 
land, Belgium, Germany and Switzerland.” Mont- 
clair State College offers six semester hours of credit 
for the fifty-two day tour, running from June 30 to 
August 21, 1961. The basic charge is $1530; a basic 
deposit of $100 must be received by February 15, 1961. 
Fuller information may be had from Professor Bock. 
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Book Reviews. 


Petronius, The Satyricon: translated, with an Intro- 
duction, by William Arrowsmith. Ann Arbor, The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1959. Pp. 218. $3.95. 

William Arrowsmith’s brilliant translation of the 
Satyricon has rightly been heralded as a landmark in 
translations from the classics. The novel is in all prob- 
ability the work of that Gaius Petronius, whom the 
Roman historian Tacitus described in the following 
words: “He spent his days in sleeping, his nights in 
enjoyment of life. That success which most men achieve 
by dint of hard work, he won by laziness. Yet unlike 
those prodigals who waste themselves and their sub- 
stance alike, he was not regarded as either a spend- 
thrift or a debauchee, but rather as a refined voluptu- 
ary. 
Tacitus reports that the Emperor Nero’s elegantiae 
arbiter (a kind of unofficial Master of Revels to the 
Emperor) was a man of independent mind as well as a 
man of bravery. When Tigellinus trumped up charges 
of treason against Petronius, Petronius opened his veins 
cheerfully, enjoying himself to the end, but not before 
he had sent the notorious Nero a sealed document con- 
taining a list of his most intimate debaucheries instead 
of the usual statement of flattery normally sent along 
with a legacy to the emperor. Petronius carefully de- 
stroyed his seal ring with which the document had been 
stamped to prevent any last minute forgeries. 

Such was the man who composed the Satyricon of 
which we now have only some large but interesting 
remains. We can still trace the story of three adven- 
turers: the rogue Encolpius, the servant boy Giton, and 
the lover Ascyitus. The high point of the novel is un- 
doubtedly the famous Cena T'rimalchionis, in which we 
get a wonderful picture of one of the Roman nouveau 
riche, a local multi-millionaire Trimalchio, who gives a 
party that would make any modern cocktail or dinner 
party look puny by comparison. The light that this 
novel casts on various aspects of Roman society, from 
linguistics in the matter of dialectical forms to Roman 
menus, is immense. 

Professor Arrowsmith of the University of Texas 
has striven to give in American English an accurate but 
vigorous translation of this racy Roman novel. He has 
succeeded marvellously. 

John E. Rexine 


Colgate University 


Leo Max Kaiser, editor, Thoreau’s Translation of the 
Seven against Thebes (1843). Hartford, The Emerson 
one 1960. Pp. 30; frontispiece. $3.50 (limited edi- 

ion). 

Leo Max Kaiser of Chicago’s Loyola University has 
published an interesting effort at translation from 
Aeschylus’ Septem contra Thebas by the famous Henry 
David Thoreau. We know of Thoreau’s interest in 
Aeschylus, and we have a published translation of the 
Prometheus (in The Dial in 1842). From correspon- 
dence with Ralph Waldo Emerson (in 1848) we know 
that during his tutoring stay on Staten Island in the 
home of William Emerson, Thoreau began and com- 
pleted “a very rude translation of The Seven Against 
Thebes.” Thoreau’s evaluation of the quality of his 
translation has been preserved in the Huntington Li- 
brary (HM 13193), and Professor Kaiser has pub- 
lished Thoreau’s translation for the first time anywhere, 
together with a very adequate introduction, notes, and 
the photographs of the original MS itself. 

Mr. Kaiser indicates clearly that Thoreau’s transla- 
tion is essentially a “slavish interlinear,” but it has been 
impossible to determine which Greek text edition 
Thoreau used for his translation because of d 
distinctive textual readings which are reflected in cer- 
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tain phrasings in the translation. Mr. Kaiser’s belief is 
that Thoreau does not show any knowledge of the 
textual conjectures of scholars like Blomfield, Schiitz, 
Bothe, and Dindorf, and that therefore Thoreau’s Greek 
text must have been an eighteenth century edition or 
earlier. 

This version of the Septem is a collector’s item of 
some curiosity, even though it was never intended for 
publication in its present form; but it serves as a re- 
minder of Thoreau’s interest in the Greek classics and 
his painstaking efforts at the art of translation. 

John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 


R. H. S. Crossman, Plato Today, revised edition. 
— York, Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. 215. 


This is as brilliant and exciting a book as it was 
when originally published in 1937. It is written with 
great wit, enthusiasm, and vigor, and caused a good deal 
of criticism, both favorable and unfavorable, at that 
time. This revised edition is a reprint of the original 
edition with a new introduction, a new chapter (11) 
entitled “The Modern Plato Once More,” a few changes 
in the chapter “Plato Looks at British Education,” and 
a ‘—e_— of the chapter “Plato Looks at the New 

eal. 

Mr, Crossman considers Plato as an authoritarian 
dogmatist of limited vision, who tried to impose his own 
aristocratic bias on an impractical political philosophy 
and who himself was a failure as a would-be politician. 
In this light the Respublica thus becomes a handbook 
for aspiring dictators, no matter how good or enlight- 
ened or progressive their intentions; the Academy an 
institution for counter-revolutionaries. 

Crossman’s chapters on how Plato would view certain 
modern institutions and theories is undoubtedly the most 
fascinating and most brilliant part of his book (democ- 
racy, education, the family, Communism, Fascism, Nazi- 
ism). His reaction against Plato’s Respublica (“The 
more I read it, the more I hate it,” p. 190) is extreme 
and violent and really unjustified in view of Crossman’s 
own brilliant portraiture of Plato’s genius. Crossman’s 
book was responsible for a revaluation of Plato as a 
political thinker, and his own attack on the idealistic 
but dangerous Plato was followed by the violent attacks 
of K. R. Popper (The Open Society and Its Enemies) 
and others. 

Yet Plato himself clearly states that he never in- 
tended his Respublica to be more than an ideal, “a 
pattern laid up in Heaven,” as in the following: “Per- 
haps there is a pattern laid up in heaven for the man 
who is willing to see and seeing, to establish a city him- 
self. It makes no difference whether it exists somewhere 
or will exist. For whatever he should do would be char- 
acteristic of this city alone; it would be characteristic 
of no other” (Resp. 9.592b 3-5). 

Plato Today is still fascinating reading in spite of 
the extreme attack that it makes on the person of Plato 
himself in its fervent attempt to defend democracy 
against all criticism. Yet Crossman exaggerates Plato 
to produce the desired effect of discrediting Plato. For 
Crossman, Plato’s dogmatic philosophy was nothing 
more than a reaction “trying vainly to explain the new 
epoch in terms of the old, and to torture a new society 
into the strait-waistcoat of an outworn code.” “Plato 
was forced to destroy that freedom without which rea- 
son must die, and with irrefutable logic he will defend 
a status quo in which the seeds of revolution are wa- 
tered by the self-righteous opposition of the educated 
classes to social change” (p. 192). Plato, according to 
Crossman, was an unmitigated snob, who disliked the 
riffraff and thought them too stupid to be capable of 
self-government. “By asserting the existence of an 
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absolute truth, it gave to a dying order the trappings 
of eternal verity. It did not discover anything new, but 
rationalized into a formal system a set of partisan 
prejudice. For this reason it contributed nothing to the 
solution of the problems of Plato’s own age” (p. 192). 

Crossman sets Plato up in the modern world, where 
he has him criticize modern institutions and practices in 
a Platonic way. Then Crossman attacks Plato for not 
understanding modern democracy and its institutions 
and for believing in the “dictatorship of the good.” Yet 
much bitter truth comes out of this criticism of the 
moderns. 

This book is a fascinating tour de force, but a tour 
de force it remains. With all its brilliance it serves 
only to show what an even more brilliant person Plato 
was. The reader will enjoy it, and Plato will become 
even more important and more sensible to him after 


its reading. 
John Rexine 
Colgate University 


J. Wight Duff, A Literary History of Rome in the 
Silver Age, edited by A. M. Duff. London, Ernest Benn 
Ltd., 1960. Pp. 599. 68s ($7.50). 

This new edition of Duff's invaluable history of Latin 
literature is most timely. The chief innovation is the 
functional bibliography appended to the work, which 
includes not only the references that were found in the 
1927 edition, but which has been brought up to date and 
arranged in a very systematic way. Entries under a 
specific author are classified into early editions, texts, 
commentaries, translations, and other works; and, in the 
case of the more important authors, individual works 
are considered separately. 

Another time-saving improvement in this new edition 
is the analytical entries with corresponding page num- 
bers found in the table of contents. More detailed analy- 
ses are still found at the beginning of each chapter, as 
they were in the original text. The new index, on the 
other hand, now excludes modern names, “for want of 
space,” which omission constitutes a handicap to those 
interested in the history of classical scholarship. 

Aside from these points, the text is essentially the 
same as that of the former edition. It is introduced by 
a chapter concerning Latin literature in general but 
with special emphasis on the Silver Age, followed by a 
chapter devoted to Roman education under the Empire. 

The body of the work is divided chronologically into 
five major periods. Part One discusses literature under 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius, that is, from 14 to 54 
A.D. Part two is concerned with the Neronian period, 
from 54 to 68 A.D., and treats of Columella, Petronius, 
Seneca, Lucan—set against a background of Stoic 
satire, historical epic, agriculture, drama, and poetry of 
the period. The Flavian period (69-96 A.D.) was char- 
acterized by an interest in scientific and technical writ- 
ing, chiefly that of the elder Pliny and Frontinus. Quin- 
tilian expounded principles of oratory and declamation, 
while the poetry of the age was represented chiefly by 
Valerius Flaccus, Silius Italicus, Statius, and Martial. 
Pliny the Younger, Tacitus, and Juvenal are the chief 
writers of the period of Nerva and Trajan (96-117 A.D.), 
and their influence on the literature of the Renaissance 
is given due attention. The final period is that of the 
reign of Hadrian (117-138 .D.), the most celebrated 
writers of which are Suetonius and Florus. The con- 
clusion summarizes the literature of the second century 
and after. 

This new edition, like that of the history of the 
Golden Age, also recently revised by Professor Duff’s 
son, fills a need for works in English in this field. 

Sister M. Renelle Ojeman, S.S.N.D. 
Notre Dame College, 
Saint Louis 
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Albert B. Lord, The Singer of Tales: Harvard 
Studies in Comparative Literature 24. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. 
809. $6.75. 

This book had to be written, and it could have been 
written only by Professor Albert Lord, who was both a 
student and a co-worker of the famous Milman Parry. 
The book is the natural outgrowth, development, exposi- 
tion, and application of Parry’s oral-aural theory of 
literature and his investigations and experimentations 
with Yugoslav oral poetry and Homer. Albert Lord 
had the good fortune to go with Parry to Yugoslavia in 
the ’80’s and spend some fifteen months collecting the 
necessary materials. Ever since this time Lord has been 
interested in the oral theory of literature and has 
amassed a recorded oral collection of his own. Since 
Parry’s unfortunate death Lord has become the prin- 
cipal living authority on the oral theory. The Singer 
of Tales is the result of some twenty-five years of col- 
lecting and interpretation in the area of oral literature. 
The book is not a survey of the Yugoslav oral epic, nor 
is it a history of the Balkan epic in particular or the 
epic in general. Rather, it is concerned only with one 
special aspect of the singer’s art, namely, the manner 
in which oral narrative poetry was and is composed, 
learned, and transmitted. 

The first part of Lord’s book deals with the method 
of composition and draws heavily upon the South Slavic 
epic for documentation from the field, as it were. In 
this portion are discussed definitions of terms, per- 
formance and training, the nature of the formula, 
theme, songs and the song, writing and the oral tradi- 
tion (pp. 1-188). In the second portion of the book, 
entitled “The Application” (pp. 140-221), there are 
valuable chapters on Homer, the Odyssea, the Ilias, 
notes on the mediaeval epic, including brief but chal- 
lenging discussions of the Old English Beowulf, La 
Chanson de Roland, and the mediaeval Greek epic of 
Digenis Akritas. For the lay reader, “Part II: The 
Application,” will be the most penetrating part of the 
book, since it puts into critical application the Parry- 
Lord materials and discoveries and uses actual litera- 
tur. to test these findings. There are also five appen- 
dices. One delves into the “Comparison of Texts of 
‘Beciragié Mehé’ by Two Different Singers”; the second 
deals with a “Comparison of ‘Marko and Nina’ by Peter 
Vidié”’; the third with “Return Songs”; the fourth with 
“Return-Rescue Songs”; the fifth is an “Example of 
Father-Son Transmission.” All draw upon the Parry- 
Lord collections. 

In Lord’s own words, “This book is about Homer. He 
is our Singer of Tales. Yet in a larger sense, he repre- 
sents all singers of tales from time immemorial and 
unrecorded to the present. Our book is about these other 
singers as well. Each of them, even the most mediocre, 
is as much a part of the tradition of oral epic singing 
as is Homer, its most talented representative. Among 
the singers of modern times there is none to equal 
Homer, but he who approaches the master most closely 
in our own experience of epic song is Avdo Medtedovi¢ 
of Bijelo Polje, Yugoslavia. He is our present-day 
Balkan Singer of Tales” (Preface). 

Lord’s book sheds much light on the methods of oral 
narrative poetry composition and is particularly im- 
portant for students of Homer. It is probably the fullest 
exposition in book form of the oral theory now available 
in English or any other language, for that matter. It 
is certainly the most authoritative book on the oral com- 
position of epic poetry now accessible and incorporates 
not only the findings of Milman Parry but also the 
considerable researches of Lord himself. The Singer of 
Tales is a landmark in the field of oral literature. No 
Serious epic student will ignore it. 


Colgate University John E. Rexine 
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Sir William Smith, rev. by J. F. Lockwood, A Smaller 
Latin-English Dictionary (ninth impression of the third 
edition). New York, Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1960. 
Pp. xi, 823. $4.95. 

Professor John L. Heller, writing currently on “Notes 
on Latin Dictionaries” (CJ 56 [Jan. 1961] 171-176) 
remarks, “For the intermediate student, beginning a 
college Latin course, I would recommend Smith-Lock- 
wood, if only it were available in this country. (The 
publishers inform me that an American edition will soon 
be issued by Barnes and Noble.)” 

Whether or not these remarks served as a kind of 
evocatio from the templed recesses of publishers’ store- 
houses, the volume in question has appeared under date 
of December 30, 1960. Sir William Smith’s original 
edition of the work (1855) went through twenty-four 
impressions, and his second edition (1881) through 
twenty-seven. J. F. Lockwood’s third edition (revised) 
appeared in 1933, and the volume here under notice is a 
ninth edition of that work—where, the author pro- 
claimed in 1933, “it has . . . been found advisable and 
necessary to rewrite practically the whole work,” with 
some omissions and some extensions, so that “its illustra- 
tions by quotation have had to undergo a rigorous 
process of selection, the authors chosen being those 
usually read in schools and by junior students of the 
Universities” (p. v). This background, of course, is 
British, but the work will be found highly acceptable by 
the American student. ; 

It is regrettable that smaller dictionaries usually do 
not go beyond citation by author (without work). Me- 
chanically, the volume is notably ciear and legible. 

William Charles Korfmacher 
Saint Louis University 


Robert Henning Webb, trans., Clouds of Aristoph- 
anes, Charlottesville, Virginia, University of Virginia 
Press, 1960. Pp. 116. Cloth, $4.00; paperback, $2.00. 

It is a bold man who will attempt a translation of 
the plays of Aristophanes, after the conspicuous success 
of Benjamin Bickley Rogers, who began his publication 
of versions of the plays in 1852. The editors of the Loeb 
Classical Library fell back upon Rogers in 1924, when 
the design to have a new translation by Professor John 
Williams White of Harvard University was obviated by 
the death of the intended translator. Thus generations 
of readers of Aristophanes in English have caught the 
spirit and verve of the Athenian comedian’s manner and 
style from the classic versions by Rogers. 

The present translation of the Nubes is the first of 
the plays to appear in print from the pen of the late 
Professor Robert Henning Webb, who had become pro- 
fessor of Greek at the University of Virginia in 1912. 
At his death on November 2, 1952, he left nine com- 
pleted translations. Four of his colleagues, Professors 
James Constantine, Robert Gooch, Archibald Shepper- 
son, and J. C. Wyllie, were later named literary execu- 


rs. 

The translation itself, in verse and (in the lyrical 
passages) rhymed verse, is briskly and sympathetically 
done. The locutions “pop,” “ma,” “dollars,” and the 
like give an American flavor where Rogers, of course, 
savors of British background. Webb has in all instances 
striven zealously to be clear, a feat somewhat difficult 
in view of the distinctive Athenian setting of the plays 
and the restrictions of a verse form. Again, he goes 
much farther than some translators in reproducing the 
full frankness of expression in the old comedian. His 
handling of the lovely lyrics of the Nubes bears com- 
ogy with the achievement of Rogers; here again 

ebb, if somewhat less sublime, is somewhat more 
readily intelligible. 


Saint Louis University 


William Charles Korfmacher 
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LATINITAS 
Commentarii Linguae Latinae Excolendae 


A new and distinctive journal—since 1953. In Latin 
throughout, for the Latinist . . . 


Published each quarter from the Vaticana Libraria 
Handling materials in classical studies, Latin pedagogy, 
Latin verse, Neo-Latin authors, ona questions, 
philosophy . 


Priced at four dollars per year 


Latinitas may be ordered from the American Business 
Representatives: 
Daniel J. Charlton, SJ. | Marcus A. Haworth, SJ. 
Sacred Heart Novitiate Saint Louis University 
Los Gatos, California Saint Louis 3, Missouri 


Those ordering should make their checks payable to 
the Representative whom they address: Father 
Charlton or Father Haworth, 


Now Available ... 


STUDIES IN HONOR OF ULLMAN, edited by 
Lillian B. Lawler, Dorothy M. Robathan, and 
William C. Korfmacher. 


A Festschrift, presented to Ullman on the occasion 
of his seventy-fifth birthday (1957), appearing 
in 1960. 


Including contributions from former students, 
former and present colleagues, and friends, 
greetings from his colleagues at North Carolina, 
accounts of life and achievements and works, 
twenty articles, and a concluding ovatio. 


Priced at $4.00 per volume, plus postage. To 
members of ACL, APA, AIA, CAAS, CAMWS, 
CANE, CAPS, on request, $3.40, plus postage. 


To be ordered from THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN, 
221 North Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis 3, 
Missouri. 


Materials Available through the Office of 


The Classical Bulletin 


Richard E. Arnold, S.J., Editor 
CLASSICAL ESSAYS PRESENTED 
TO JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. 
Containing an InTRoDUCTION by the Editor, with 
articles by Walter R. Agard, William H. Alexander, 
Norman J. DeWitt, arles C. Mierow, Clyde 
Murley, John A. Scott, Francis A. Sullivan, S.J. 


Each, $2.50 
Thomas P. Byrne, S.J. 
FACETE DICTUM: A LATIN READER WITH A 
DASH OF HUMOR 
Light-hearted reading for those with a year and 
a half or more of systematic ——- Latin. 


e Each, $1.00 
General Index 
TO VOLUMES 1-25 OF THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN (1924-1949) Each, 50c 


William R. Hennes, S.J., and Richard E. Arnold, S.J. 
IRIS: A READING LIST OF ARTICLES 
SELECTED FROM CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 
Chosen from nine periodicals from the beginning 
of each until August 1, | ~ Each, $1.50 


Leo M. Kaiser 
T. MACCIUS vanes. THE CAPTIVES: 
EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, 
AND VOCABULARY 
Intended for rapid reading in lower classes. 
e 


Each, $1.25 
William C. Korfmacher 
OTHLONI LIBELLUS PROVERBIORUM 
Critical and annotated edition of an eleventh- 
century proverb collection. Each, $2.00 
e 


O. J. Kuhnmuench, S.J. 
AIDS FOR THE "RHYTHMIC READING 
OF VERGIL 
SOME AIDS TO LATIN 
Each, 5c; in -s of 12 or more, each, 4c 


Lillian B. Lawler, Dorothy M. Robathan, and 
William C. Korfmacher, Editors 

STUDES IN HONOR OF ULLMAN 

A Festschrift in honor of Ullman’s seventy-fifth 

birthday (1957). Each, $4.00 
(To Members of ACL, AIA, APA, CAAS, CAMWS, 
CANE, CAPS, on request, $3.40) 


Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 
CLASSICAL BOOKS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL NEEDS 
Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4c 
e 
Sense-Line Texts ... 
Cicero. IN CATILINAM ORATIO PRIMA 
(Peterson) 
Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO TERTIA 
(Bachhuber ) 
Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO QUARTA 
(Giunta) 
Cicero, PRO ARCHIA (Peterson) 
Each, 25c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 20c 


Address: 
THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN 


221 North Grand Boulevard 
Saint Louis 3, Missouri 
All items are sent plus postage 
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